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REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


(From the Report of the excellent Society for Prison 
Discipline.) 

In order that the reader may fully comprehend the 
object of the following Address, it is necessary to ap- 
prize him, that in consequence of the late increase in 
“the number of delinquents, who, at a very early age, 
have been brought to the bar of justice at the several 
jail deliveries for the county of Warwick, the magis- 
trates have turned their attention to the consideration 
of some establishment, where such offenders as may 
be of age to allow hope of reform, may find an asylum, 
at a distance from the original scene ot their depravity ; 
may be removed from that school of iniquity in which 
they have been educated; may be instructed in some 
useful trade or employm:nt; confirmed in their re- 
ligious acquirements; and finally put into the way of 
obtaining, by industry, an honest livelihood.” 


EXTRACT 
From the Charge delivered by the Hon. Sir R. Dallas, 
Kat. one of the Judges of his Majesty's Court of 
Common Pleas, to the Grand Jury of the County of 
Warwick, at the Summer Assizes, 12th August, 1818+ 


“There are occasions on which silence would be 

as improper as foreign and useless observation, and, 
a Judge might be justly deemed neglectful of his! 
duty, if he omitted to remark upon important facts, | 
closely connected with the business of the day, and! 
brought by circumstances within his immediate view. | 
Of such a nature, gentlemen, is the preseny occasion, in 
one respect at least—I mean the resolutions which | 
learn have been entered into by the magistrates of this 
county at one of their late sessions, for the proper 
education and employment of youthful offenders of 
every description, and proposing subscriptions to carry 
the intended plan into cffect. ‘The number of offences 
having encreased of late, may appear, to those who, are 
apt to take a gloomy view of things, to proceed froma 
degenerated state of morals, characterising the times in 
Which it is our lot to live—But in whatever degree 
this delinquency may exist, and how far it is at once 
the cause and the consequence of crimes, it cannot be 
considered as the only source, unless we choose to over- 
look o:her and weighty causes co-operating in degree. 
Lhe increase of our population—the extent of our 
trades-the progress of our manufactures, though now 
unfortunately subjected to what I trust may prove but 
a temporary staynation ; the shocks and revulsions to 
which all human establishments are liable ; the passage 
from one state of things to another, in which the evils 
of life are apt to dows and take their stand; all these, 
in their several proportions, undoubtedly contribute to 
fill our prisons and occupy our courts. But besides 
these gencral causes, there may be, and certainly there 
are, peculiar practices which add greatly to this unfor- 
tunate increase ; and of these, one of the most formi- 
dable as well as the most deplorable, is the system of 
training up children of both sexes to the practice and 
perpetration of every species of crime. 

“ But of these swarms of youthful offenders who in- 
fest our streets, and invade our dwellings, though we 
are obliged almost hourly to punish their offences, who 
is there that can withhold compassion from their fate ? 
For what, | might almost ask, is the intrinsic. guilt of a 
miserable boy or girl, brought up from infancy so as 
scarcely tv be able to distinguish right from wrong, or 
if able to distinguish, trained and tutored by those, to 
whose control and command they are subject, to con- 
found the one with the other, and even to feel a pride 
and emulation in the dexterous practice of almost 
every fraudulent and felonious act? ‘l’o such a Jength 











has this proceeded, that Courts of Justice have felt 
themselves bound to overlook the distinction between 
the different seasons of life, and to involve into one 
cominon punishment, the puny delinquent with the 
hoary veteran grown grey in guilt, and nearly, if I may 
50 express it, superannuated in the commission of 
crimes. ‘To this painful task we are each of us des- 
Uned in our turn; the Magistrate at his Session ; the 
Judge on the Bench; and so it will continue till some 
temedy be found, and so I fear it must. prove on the 
present occasion. ‘To what thanks, then, are they not 
entitled, whose benevolent view is directed to the en- 
deavour to reform this evil, and to prevent in future a 
Necessity which at present we all deplore !—Gentlemen, 
for now a considerable number of years past, improve- 
ments have been going on in the collateral regulations 
which connect with the administration of criminal 
justice. 

“ But much of good still remains to be done, and 
can never be done so effectually as by the means you 
propose. While felons of every description are crowd- 
ed together, the best possible superintendance must 
be weak in its effect.—Uhe eye will unavoidably catch 
the scene by which it is surrounded ; the ear will be 
open to every evil suggestion that can be framed. — By 
contagions of every sort the youthful are beyond others 
liable to be affected. ‘Tosclect, and separate, is of it- 
teif a step to reform. But to follow it up, a6 is pros 
posed, by habitual instruction—to open the mind—to 
amend the heart—in the seed time of life, and when 
the soil is most tenacious of the good or bad it may 
teceive, to scatter the principles of subordination and 
order; of industry apd application—to inspire the 
Jove and fear of God, and a due respect and reverence 
for mrn, is one of the noblest purposes which buman 
feason can dictate, or human beicvolence accomplish. 
Nor would the good stop even here, Who can have 
beheld but at the moment with a sioking heart, a mi- 
erable boy dismissed from the bar of a court of jus- 
tice to be released at the end of a short confinemecot, 


worse to the authors of his profligacy, without means 
of employment, or prospect of subsistence, and driven 
almost of necessity into the downhill path of guilt; 
till by an impulse which becomes at last irresistible, he 
is hurried to the precipice, en the brink of whichno 
stay is to be found! To provide for the future recep- 
tion and employment of these unhappy persons, and 
to guasd, against the recurrence of this dreadfu! evil, is 
the most prominent feature of your plan; thereby to 
complete the good which would else be great; but of 
which, with this last provision, the measure will be 
full. , 
“ Gentlemen, permit me to say, should the means 
be found of finally carrying it Into effect, which 1 sin- 
cerely and ardently wish may be the case, such an in- 
stitution, considered in its various links and connec- 
tions, will confer incalculable advantages on the coun- 
try to which you belong. Every individua) who may 
contribute to it will perform a work of real ggod. 
And considered even in a selfish view, in its fruits, { am 
styeeye he will find a more than adequate return. 
or will the beneficial result be merely focal and par- 
tial. It will provea national benefit. A great popula- 
tion is a mighty mass, of which, by constant agitation, 
the particles are continually undergoing removal and 
change. What takes place in any part must, more or 
less, pervade the whole. Not therefore merely around 
you, and about you, but in all directions, and at every 
distance, will the effect be perceivéd.— This is the true 
character of the plan you wish to be enabled to carry 


rise, will require'no inscription.” 





FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—— 


ESSAYS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
No. 1.—ON TASTE. 

Burke very injudiciously supposed that our ideas of 
the sublime and beautiful were derived from objects of 
pain and terror, and, by choosing this novel base as his 
pedestal, presumed upon building a collossus that would 
astonish the world. He remarks,* that ‘* whatever is 
fitted in any sort to excite the ideas of pain and danger, 
that is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or is con- 
versant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to terror, is a source of the sublime.” 

On examining both this opinion, and his opinion 
respecting the origin of our ideas of beauty, it will 
certainly appear that they are as widely as possible re- 
moved from the true demonstration, of the cause of 
these ideas. So far is smallness from constituting beauty, 
that it is frequently the cause of disgust and horror ; 
and so far are disgust and horror from being sources.of 
the sublime, that they are merely effects, produced fre- 
quently from trifling and insignificant causes. 


Mr. Price, ought perhaps to induce all who are desirous 
of remaining modest, to abstain from any remarks upon 
the picturesque. ‘The word is, in itself, so ludicrous, 
however, that one cannot forbear to place it in that light 
which it appears, on a due consideration, to deserve. A 


pleasing, beautiful, or sublime in nature; and a grotto 
is an artificial imitation of some beautiful combination 
in nature alse. But grot-esque is certainly a term of re- 
proach, and is always applied in a manner calculated to 
render the object to which it is directed ludicrous and 
absurd; and analogy will doubuess support the opinion 
that picturesque has the suine tendency. Grotesque, no 
doubt, had its birth from the absurdity of attempting to 


made on comparison with their sublime and magnificent 
originals in nature, caused them to become, in their 
turn, the just comparisons of those vain and cenceited 
beings of men, who aim at the appearance of grandeur 
in their superiors, without possessing the whole means of 
accomplishing the character. 

There are in our language but three terms having 
esque for their termination,—two of them decidedly 
terms ef reproach,—burlesue and grotesque :—and in 
the vocabulary of the man of taste, picturesque and sculp- 
turesque ought by all means to be rendered synonymous 
with them. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1818. 





into effect. It wants not to be recommended, it can-/| ers, because it affords the means of producing variety, 
not be dignified by me. Ic is a fabric which, should it|| oy which, with intricacy, the picturesque is there sup- 
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destroyed, the mind becomes disgusted, and turns from 
the object, whatever may be its nature, with feelings of 
displeasure and disdain. 

A man, ever so beautiful, dressed in the habit of a 
female, and performing effeminacy with an air ever so 
delicate and fine, the moment his trick is discovered, 
disgusts ; and, in this habit, may very justly be called 





a grotesque fellow. Ifthe same person should pervert 
nature by turning his hair topsy-turvy to make it pic-| 
turesque, he is not a whit the less ludicrous than if’ his} 
head were similarly placed upon his shoulders, in which! 
he would be picturesque in the same extreme. Per-| 
| haps the character would complete if, in addition to the) 
hair turned upwards, he should form the knot of his | 
| cravat into something illustrative of a luxuriant cluster, 
of leaves ; if the flaps of his coat were vandyked for the’ 
sake of variety; and probably if a little more intricacy, 
were added, here and there, in different parts of the! 
dfess, it would accord still more with the system of 
Mr. Price, and might be esteemed either grotesque, or 
picturesque,—or indeed, with equal truth, burlesque. 
According to the ‘* Treatise,” &c. of this gentleman 
every kind of mutilation ought to be interesting to paint- 


posed to depend for its character. Intricacy, however, 

ig nearly the same thing as fitness, and variety itself’ is 
| connected very much with it. But almost all imita- 
tions are the destruction of fitness, and therefore the de- 
struction of beauty. Fitness itself, which always evinces 
a-manifestatien of skill, and uniformly produces a form 
of one certain description, which to all persons is equally 
evident, is the great cause of all beauty. Mr. Price 
must have intended that the objects which belong to 
what he has characterized the picturesque, should be 
at least interesting, if not beautiful ; and it may be pre- 
sumed beautiful also, except on/y that that term would 
have destroyed his new distinction. But the marks of 
the picturesque are intricacy and variety. With these 
impressions, and these alone, without the ideas of fit- 
ness, with which they should at all times be connected, 
itmay be taken for granted that an artist, otherwise 
consistent in his views, and happy in his conceptions, 
would be led astray in every possible direction. As 


of every means of exciting the most delightful associa- 
tions to give some weight to the essays of Mr. Allison ; 
and of all its own qualities of colour, fragrance and form, 
to give weight to the opiniony of the learned nervous Mr. 
Knight ; and it will still be found that the destruction 
of this single property of fitness has deprived the flower 
entirely of the character of beauty, and renders it worth- 


| less to every one but the apothecary. 


But although Mr. Burke has informed us that fitness 
does not constitute beauty, he has laboured to prove that 
smoothness,—-which, without an extreme fitness in the 
parts of the body, could not be produced,—does consti- 


|| tute it; and he observes, that it is ** a quality so essen- 


tial to beauty, that he does not then recollect any thing 
beautiful that is not smooth. In trees and flowers,” he 
proceeds, ** smooth leaves are bewstiful ; smooth slopes 
of earth in gardens ; smooth streais in the landscape z 
smooth coats of birds and beasts in animal beauties ; in 
fine women, smooth skins ; and in several sorts of orna- 
mental furniture, smooth and polished su: faces." 

He goes on to say, that **a very considerable part of 
the effect of beauty is owing to this quality ; indeed the 
most considerable ; for take any beautiful object, and 
give it.a broken and rugged surface, and however well 
formed it may be in other respects, it pleases no longer ¢ 





whereas, let it want ever so many of the other constitu- 
ents, if it want not this, it becomes more pleasing than 
all the others without. This seems so evident, that he 
is a good deal surprised that none, who have handled the 
subject, have made any mention of the quality of sniooth- 
ness, in the enumeration of those that go to the forming 
of beauty; for, indeed, any rugged, any sudden projecs 
tion, any sharp angle, is in the highest degree contrary 
to that idea.” 

We must not suffer our eyes to be deluded respecting 
smoothness, however, because it is fascinating to the 
touch, as smoothness addresses itself to the latter sense 
entirely ; and were it not that the fingers inform us that 
smooth bodies have uniform surfaces, the eye could not, 
by an effort of its powers, at ali discover it. The nature 
of smoothness, therefore, has been wholly mistaken by 
this writer; for in every one of the examples that he has 
given, smoothness has not the smallest part in the im. 
pression of beauty on the eye. Smoothness is neither 
more nor less than a continuity of parts upon a plain 





many instances do occur of this, these observations may 
be received with greater confidence; instances in whjcli, 
without Mr. Price’s system, and impressed with the pro- 
perty of fitness only, the artist might have been success- 
ful in the promotion of the utmost purity of form. 

The unlimited adoption of the picturesque in the arts, 
will be precisely the same thing as the adoption of it in 
our dress,—destructive of all order and decorum. In 
every instance in which the true idea of fitness is departed 
from, beauty will as certainly be sacrificed. It is not 
to be imagined that the termination of order is, the 
commencement of elegance. A. lock of hair on cach 
side of the head will correspond, to the end of time, 
with a similar disposition which nature, we immediately 














picture is a happy representation of something that o 


perceive, has observed in the composition of the human 
countenance. ‘Two eyes of the same size, form, and 
colour, situated in the same right line, certainly accord 
more with the principle of fitness, than with the prin- 
ciples upon which the picturesque is founded. A blink- 
eyed animal is exceedingly ludicrous. One ear long and 
the other short is just as droll. No one would feel the 
more satisfied with himself were his nose distorted, al- 
though it accorded ever so much with the ideas of Mr. 





represent a natural grotto by artificial means ; and the, 
low and trumpery patch-work that artificial grottoes 





Perhaps nothing is more open to reproach and ridicule 
than the lame attempts of men to imitate the grand pro- | 
ductions of the author of nature. Grottoes, composed 
of shells stuck upon plaister, are as dissimilar as possi-| 
ble from those magnificient theatres to which they are 
intended to bear a similarity ; and are equally as prepos- 
terous as the gothic attempts of our forefathers to repre- 











sent birds and animals, by cutting out something which 
they thought bore a resemblance to their forms upon 
trees. Consistency, however, is the great, universal, 
fundamental, and supreme law of all things. Every ob- 
ject, of whatever kintd, has a character; and, to be in- 





teresting and true, it must preserve that, and not, un- 
der any pretence, depart from it. It is by retaining their 
characters that all things afford us the means of forming | 








Withuut protection, and without parents: or, what is 


a judgment respecting them ; and where this identity is 


Price respecting the picturesque. And we are equally 
as much disgusted at any other distortions and mutila- 
tions in nature as we are with these. : 

The ‘t Philosophical Inquiry” has a long paragraph 
to prove that fitness does not constitute beauty, and the 
arguinents relied upon are derived from the snout of the 
swing, the bag of a pelican’s bill, the prickly hide of a 
hedge-hog, the organization of a monkey, and the pro- 
boscis of an elephant. Nothing whatever is alluded 
to respecting fitness in the componition of bodies, which 
is the only fitness intended; and it is merely asserted that 
a few things in nature, really useful to the animals to! 
which they belong, are not Jeautiful, at the same time 


surface, destitute of projections. A picture is the same 
thing exactly. But a picture with which tle eye is tres 
quently delighted, is a representation of innumerable 
planes and projections; and the delight received froma 
it will be the more exalted in proportion to the trutls 
with which these planes and projections are delineated. 
It is not the smoothness of the canvass, however, that 
charms the beholder, but the representation of innumer- 
able inequalities ; and the degree of fitness evident in the 
disposition of these, both in the picture and the objects 
in nature of which that is a representation, will be the 
exact measure of the delight which the mind will always 





receive by the contenrplation of it. Ww. 
Liverpool, 1818. 
oteid ting 
* “ luquiry,” &e p30, Lame, 
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BEAUTIFUL EULOGIUM ON Wom EN, 

The following testimony to the universal beneyoe 
Jence of the female character is borne by Mr. Ledyard 
an accurate observer of human nature, and one of the 
first geographical missionaries employed by the African 
Association. It is so just that it cannot be too often 
repeated ;—* Ihave always remarked,” says he, “that 
women in all countries are civil and obji ing : tender 
and humane ; that they are ever inclined to be ra 
and cyeerfal, timorous and modest ; and that the vib 
not lvg.tate, like men, to perforin a generous ddlion 
Not haughty, wot arrogant, not’ supercilious, they are 
fond of courtesy, and fond of society ; more liable in 
general, to err than man, but, in general, also mor , 
virtuous, and performing more good actions than hes 
To a woman, whether civilized or savage, | never ad- 
dressed myselt in the language of dece ney and friend. 
ship, without receiving a decent and friend!y answer. 
With man it has often been otherwise. In wandering 
over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmarke 
through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and 
churltsh Finland, unprincipied Russia, and the wiles 





that they are useful. By fitness, however, is meant, 
that compact order which all the parts taken together 
manifest, and the correspondence which every one holds 
in producing one whole and interesting form. And that 
this is the real cause of beauty is sufficiently obvious 
when we investigate the feelings which are produced by 
mutilated beauty. Let us take, for instance, the most 
beautiful, nearly, of all the productions of nature, in 
a single form, the moss rose. No ene would for a ino- 
ment question the claim which this object has to our re- 
gard, a6 a pure cxample of beauty, although the most} 
distayt suggestion why it should be so, could not be} 
given. Deprive this, however, of its characteristic of | 
fitness in but the smallest degree ; displace but # single | 
petal from the number that go to compose the flower ; 
leave it in possession of surallness to satisfy Mr. Burke ; | 


spread regions of the wandering ‘Vartar—if hungry 
dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women have ever pa 
friendly to me, and uniformly so; aud to add to thie 
virtue, (so worthy the appellation of benevolence 
these actions have been performed in so free and ) 
kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweetest 
draught, and if hungvy, I ate the coarse morsel with 
double relish.” vale 
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Witcherafi—mKing James {. of saptent memor 
wrote 4 book on the agency of evil spirits called: 
Demonologe, from which the following isan extract ry 


or other evill spiright else, for the tdtalle terms t 
one yeare and one daie, ye never agenne cah be rv, 
bue ye guhill be to doe sermtia evermore to thes 
demon; and alle youre power and alle your « selle 
that ye may have learned in the arten weletn a 
magicke quhill no more serve you or yours b - 
qubill bé enerease and permanencie to the thraidom 











of intricacy and varicty to satisfy Mr. Price; of the | 
waving line t agree with the demonstrations of Hogarth; 








in quhic you must be to that damon to qul 
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thale have beea bounden for that yease Pa date ri 


— Quit ye do holde yourself bounden to any damowm* ~ 
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The Gleaner. 
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“ Jam but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” WatTTon. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FIRE OF LONDON 





iblic calamities, recorded in our annals, can 
b ar compatison, in point of distress, with the tre- 
»onious conflagration which reduced the greater 
i if the metropolis of the British empire to ashes, 
m the year 1666. Of this dire catastrophe, all our 
histories yive a general, and some of them a detailed 
account ; but no relation, hitherto published, is so 
niinutely descriptive as thar written at the time, 
and as it were on the smoking embers of the city, 
by the ineenious Joan Evexyn, trom whose Me- 
mivirs we have therctore extracted the whole narra- 
hin, 


Few 


Sept 2. This fatal night, about ten, began that | 


deplorable five, near Fish Steecte, in London. 

Sept 3. ‘Phe tire continuing, after dinacr T took 
couch with my wife and sone, and went to the Bank 
side, mm Sevthwark, woere we beheld that dismal 
spectacle, the whole Cutty iv dreadfall flames neare 
the waterside. all the hoases from the Bridge, all 
Thames Street, aud upwards towards Cheapeside 
downe to the Thrice Cranes, were now consumed, 

The fire having continu’d all this vight, (if DT anay 
call that aigit which was light as day for 10 miles 
round about, after a dreadfi.d in mner) when Cconspir- 
ing with a tierce Eastern wind in a very drie season, 
I went on fovte to the same place, and saw the whole 
South part of the City baraing from Cheapeside to 
the Thames and all aloag Cornehill, (for it kindl'd 
back agaiast the wind as well as forward) Tower 
Streete, Peacharch Streete, Gracious Strecte, and so 
aloug to Banvard'’s Castle, and was uow taking hold 
of St. Payle’s Charch, to which the scaffolds con- 
tributed exceedingly.*® The conflagration was so 
voiversal, and the people so astonish’d, that from 
the beginuiag, | kaow aut by what despondency or 
fite, they bardly stae'd to quench it, so that there 
was nothing beard or scene but crying out and la. 
mentation, rauniog about [ke distracted creatures, 
without at allattempting to save even their goods, 
such a strange consternation there was upon them, 
so as it burned, both in breadth and length, the 
Charches, Pabliq Halls, Exchange, Hospitals, Mo- 
paments, aod ornaments, leaping after a prodigious 
yoanner from house to house and streecte to streete, 
at greate distances one from the other; for the heate, 
with a long set of faive and warme weather, had even 
ercited the aw, and prepar'd the materials to con 
cowe the fire, which devour'd after an incredible 
mrannce houses, furniture, aud every thing. Here 








and many houses being blown up, such gaps and 
fl lesolations were soone made, as, with the former 
three days consumption, the back fire did nut so 
|vehemently urge upon the vest as formerly, There 
lwas yet no standing neere the burning nid glowing 
iruines by neere a furlong’s space. 
| ‘The coale aud wood wharfes, and magazines of 
wle, rosin, &c. did intinite mischiefe, #0 as the in- 
lvective,t which a little before 1 had dedicated to his 
Majesty, and published, giving warning what might 
probably be the issue of suffering those shops to be 
ju the Citty, was look’d on as @ prophecy. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers’d about: St. 
|\George’s Fields, and Moorefields, ax far as Highgate, 


aud severall miles in circle, some under tents, soma 





ander miserable hutts and hovells, many without a 
lea or any necessary utensills, bed or board, who, 
|from delicatencsse, riches, and casy acomodations in 
jstately und well furnish’d houses, were now reduc’d 
to extreamest misery and poverty. 

In this calamitous cordition I return’d with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and aduring the mercy 
of God to me and mine, who, in the midst of all this 
ruine, was, like Lot, in my little Zoar, safe and 
sound, 

Sept. 7. 1 went this morning on foote from White- 
wall as far as London Bridge, thro’ the late Pleete 
Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paules, Cheapeside, 
Exchange, Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and out to 
Moorefields, thence thro’ Cornehitl, &c. with extraor- 
‘inary difficulty, clambering over heaps of yet smok- 
ug rubbish, and frequently mistaking where I was. 
Mhe ground under my feete was so hut, that it even 
burnt the sules of my shoes. In the mean time his 
Majesty got to the Tower by water, to demolish the 
houses about the graff, which being built intirely 








about it, had they taken fire and attack'’d the White 
Tower, where the magazines of powder lay, would 
undoubtedly not only have beaten downe and de- 
stroy'd all the bridge, but sunke aud turne the ves- 
sells in the river, aud rendered the demolition beyond 
all expression for several miles about the countrey. 
At my return I was infinitely concern'd to find 
that goodly Church St. Paules now a sad ruive, and 
that beautifull portico (for structure comparable 
to any in Earope, as not long before repair’d by 
the King) now rent in pieces, flakes of vast stone 
split asunder, aud vothing remaining intire but the 
inscription in the architrave, shewing by whom it 
was built, which had not one letter of it defac’d. It 
was astonishing to sce what immense stones the heat 
had in a manner calcin’d, so that all the ornaments, 
colanmns, freezes, and projectures of Portlaud stone 
Hew off, eveu to the very roofe, where a sheet of Jead 
covering @ great space was totally mealted. The 
ruines of the vaulted roofe falling, broke into St. 
Faith's, which being fill’d with the magazines of 
hookes belonging to the stationers, and curried thi- 





saw the Thames cover'’d with goods floating, all 


the barges aad boats laden with what some had time 


| courage to save, as, on the other, the carts, &c. 
carrylag out to the fields, which for many miles 
ore strew'd with moveables of all sorts, and tents 
choy tostelter both people and what goods they 
cooid getaway Ob the miverable and calamitous 
~poctacte! suchas haply the world bad avt seene the 
hac see the foundation of it, nor be outdone till 
the auiversal conflagiation, All the skie was of a 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven; the | 


ight seene above 40 miles round about for many | 
God grant my eyes may never behold the |/ dried up and ruin’d, whilst the very waters renain’d 


nev lits 
like, now seeing above 10,000 houses all in’ one 
flame: the voiwe and cracking and thunder of the 
ainpetuous flunes, the shrieking of women and chil 
dyen, the hurry of people, the fall of Towers, Houses, 
aod Churches, was hike ao hideous storme, aud the 
ane atl about so hot aod inflam’d, that at last one 
washotable to approch it, so that they were fore'd 
to teud still aad det the flames burv on, which they 
slid for neere two miles in length aud one in bredth 


bbe clouds of smoke weve disimall, and reach’d upou 
coup tition eee 50 miles in dength. Thas left 
i tis afternoune baraimg, a resemblance of Sodom, | 
ov the last day. Loudon was, but is no more! 


Sept. 4. The baraing sull rages, and it was now 
gotten as far as the uner'Pemple: all Pleet Streete, 
the Old Barley, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, New 
gate, Paul's Chan, Wathag Streete, now flaming, 
aad most of it peduc’d tuashes; the stones of Pawles 
tiew hke geauados, the malting lead running downe 
the siveetes in a@ streame, and the very pavements 
glowing with flery rednesse, #0 as no horse nor man 
was able to tread on them, and the demolition bad 
stopp'd all the passages, so that no help could be 
applied The Eastern wind still more impectuously 
arove the flaines forward. Nothing but the Al 
aanghty power of God was able to stop them, for 
sy cue was the help of man. 

Sept. 5. Tt crossed towards Whiteball: Oh the 
confason there was then at that Ceart! It pleas’d 
his Majesty to command me, among the rest, to 
Looke after the quenching of Fetter Lane end, to 
preserve if possible, that part of Holborn, whilst the 
reet of the gentlemen tooke their several posts, (for 
now they began to bestir themselves, and not tll 
now, who bitherto had stood as men intoxicated, 
with ther baads acraase) aod began to consider that 
yothiag was Likely to pata stop but the blowing up 
of so many houses as might make a wider gap than 


avy had yet ben made by the ordinary method of 


pubharg them dowa with engines. This some stout 
seamen peopus’d easly evough to have sav'd veare 
the whole City, bat this some teuaciwous aud avari 


fious men, Aldermen, Kc would not permit, because 


thea houses muret hawe ben of the first. Tt was there 
fore vow commanded to be practic’d, and my con 
ceru beiag particularly for the Hosptal of St. Bar 
tholomew, neere Sunithiield, where Thad many 
wou ded wand sick jieu, made me the more diligent 
to promote tt, nor was my care for the Savoy bean 
It wow pleas’ God, by abating the wind, and by thi 


iadustrie of the people, infusing a new sprit inte | aod perl grew so excessive, that it made the whole 
then, that the fary of it began seasibly to abate Court amaz'd, and they did with infinite paines and 


about noone, sO as Mocame vo farther than the Tem- 
pie W estward, vor thea the catrance of S.aithfield 
North, but contin ’d atl thes day and aight so in. 
petaons towards ¢ rippleg te and the Vower as made 
us all despane val agaiue iv the Tem 


ple; but the cou uy 


i Als DPA 





|jSumptuvas Exchange, the august fabriq of Christ 


ther for safety, they were all consum'd, burning for 
a weeke following. It is also observable that the 
lead over the altar at the East end was untouch’d, 
‘ind among the divers monuments, the body of one 
Bishop remain'd intive. ‘Thus lay in ashes that most 
venerable Church, one of the most autient pieces of 
early piety in the Christian world, besides neere 100 
more. The lead, yron worke, bells, plate, &c. mealt- 
ed; the exquisitely wrought Mercers Chapell, the 


Church, all the vest of the Compauies Halls, sump- 
tnous buildings, arches, all in dust; the fountaines 





jboiling: the vorago’s of subterranean cellars, wells, 
jand dungeons, formerly warchouses, still burning in 
stench and dark clouds of smoke, so that in 5 or 6| 
jiniles traversing about I did not see one load of tim- 

















ll ber unconsum’d, nor many stones but what were) 
calcin’d white as snow. The people who now walk- 
ed about the ruines appear’d like men im a dismal 
Yesart, or rather in some greate Citty laid waste by 
a cruel enemy; to which was added the stench that 
came from some poore creatures bodies, beds, Kc. 
Sir Tho, Gressham's statue, cho’ fallen from its nich 
in the Royal Exchange, remaiu’d intire, when all 
those of the Kings siuce the Conquest were broken 
\[t0 pieces, also the standard in Cornehill, and Q. Eli 
\|zabeth's effigies, with sume armies on ‘Ludgate, con- 
tinued with but littl: detriment, whilst the vast yrou 
I vtrctoes of the Cittie streetes, hinges, barrs, and 
| gates of prisons, were many of ‘them mealted and 
reduced tu cinders by the vehement heate. 1 was 
not able to passe through any of the narrow strectes, 
but kept the widest, the ground and air, smoake and 
fiery vapour continu'’d so intense that iny haire was 
almoxt sing’d, and my feete unsufferubly sarheated. 
The bie lanes and narvower streetés: were quite fill’d 
up with rubbish, nor could one have-knowne where 
he was, but by the ruines of some Church or Hall, 
that had some remarkable tower pr pinnacie remain- 
ug. 2 then went towards Ishngton and Highgate, 
where one might have scene 200,000 people, of all 
ranks and degrees, dispers'd and Ving along by their 
heapes of what théy could save from the fire, deplor- 
mg their losse, and tho’ ready to perish for hunger 
and destitution, vet not asking one penny for relief, 
which to me appear'd a stranger sight than any T had) 
yet behekl, His Majesty and Council, indeede, 
tovke all unaginable care for their reliefe, by gree 
mation fur the country to come in and refresh them 
with provisions ta the midst of all this calamity! 
und confusion, there was, 1 kuow not how, an alarme; 
begun that the French and Dutch, with whom we! 
were now in hostility, were uot onely landed, bui 
jeven entering the Citty, There was in truth, some 
\days before, greate suspicion of those 2 nations joya-; 
ing; and now, that they had been the occasion of! 
firing the towne, This repert did so terrifie, that on: 
‘a suddaime there was such an uproare and tumalt,| 
that they ran from their goods, and taking what wea. 
pous they could come at, they could not be stopp'd 
| from falling on some of those nations whom they ca- 
j sally met, without sense or reasou. The clamor} 








| greate didiculty reduce and appease the people, send- 
iug troops of soldiers and gaards to cause then to! 








—— 


now began to repaire into the suburbs about the 
Citty, where such as had friends or opportunity got 
shelter for the present, to which his Majesty's Pro- 
clamation also invited them. 

Sept.13. 1 presented his Majesty with a survéy 
of the ruines, and a plot for a new Citty,{ witha 
discourse on it, whereupon after dinver his Majesty 
sent for me into the Queene’s bed-chamber, her Ma- 
jesty and the Duke onely being present. They exa- 
miu'd each particular, and discours'’d on them for 
neére an houre, seeming to be extremely pleas’d with 
what I had so early thought on. 





# The cathedral was at that time underg sing a general re 
pair, and Mr. Evelyn was one of the Commi employed 
in superintending the work 

+ Thisallades toa tract published by the author iu 1661, with 
thistitle, ‘* Fumifagium, or a prophetic invective against the 
fire and smoke of London, with its remedies,” 4to. As the 
pamphlet was becéme exceedingly scarce, it was reprinted in 
the same form by Messrs White, in Fleet Street, in 1772. 

t Mr Evelyn, in a letter to Sir Samuel Tuke, dated 27th 
September, speaking of the removal of the ‘Change to Gres lam 
College, siys, ‘ The rest of the City aud Suburbs is peopled 
with new shops, the saine neise, business, and commerce, not 
to.say vanity, fF presented his Majesty with my own cohcep- 
tions, which was the second, within two days after the confla- 
gration; bat Dr. Wren got the start of me. We often coin 
cided.” Part of the plan was to lessen the declivities, and to 
fill up the shore of the river tu low-water marke 





THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
—— 


THE HONOURABLE COLONEL PONSONBY. 


(Extract from Mudford’s Historical Account of, 
the Battle of Waterloo.) 
Among the examples of intense suffering, and 
miraculous escape, which the eventful histery of 
this day ducintea, there is nut one more calealatea 
to excite our sympathy than the case of the Hon 
Colunel Ponsonby, of the 12th dragoons. J have 
been favoured with an account drawn up by a friend 
of that gallant Officer, to satisfy the painful curiosi- 
ty of his family, taken almost literally from his. own 
words; an account equally remarkable for its affec- 
ing simplicity anid moral re@ectien. betes 
Dear Lady B » You have often wished for 
some written account of the adventures aud sufler- 
ings of your son, Colowel Ponsonby, in the field of 
Waterloo: the modesty of his nature is, however, 
no sinall obstacle in the way, Will the fojigwing im- 
perfect sketch supply its place until it comes ?—The 
battle was alluded tv ove morning in the library at 
A——, and his answers to many of the questions 
which were put to him are here thrown together, as 
nearly as Fcould remember in his own words :— 
“The weather cleared up at noon, and the sun 
shone out a Iittle just as the battle began. The 
armies were within eight huudred yards of each 
other, the videttes, before they were withdrawn, 
being so near as tu beable to converse. At one mo- 
meut I imagined that I saw Bonaparte, a consider- 
able ‘staff moving rapidly along the front uf our 
line, 
“1 was stationed with my regiment (about 300 
strong) at the extreme of the Jeft wing, and directed 
to act discretionally ; each of the armies was drawn 
up ona gentle dechivity, a Small valley lying between 
them. 
“ At one o'clock observing, as § thought, unstead)- 
ness in a column of French infantry, (50 by 20— 
1000 or thereabuuts), which were advancing with 
an irregular fire, 1 resolved to charge them. As we 
were descending in a gallop, we received from our 
own troops on the right a fire much more destruc- 
tive than theirs, they having begua Jong ‘bi fure it 
could take effect, and sluckening as we drew nearer, 
when we were within fifty paces of them, as we were 
followed by some Belgians, who had semarked our 
success, 
“ But we had no sooner passed through them, 
than we were attacked in our turn, before we could 
form, by about three hundred ‘Polish laucers, who 
had come down to their relief; the French artillery 
pouring in among ‘us-a beavy fire of grape shot, 
which, however, for« pe of our men, killed three of 
their own, In the melee, 1 was disabled almost in 
stautly in both of ny arms, and followed by a few 
uf iny men, who were presently cut down, (nu quar- 
ter-being asked or given) T was carried on my boree, 
till, receiving a bluw on my head frourasdbre, | was 
thrown seiseless on my face to the ground, “Reco- 
Vering, LP raised atyself whittle todouk round, (being, 
I believe, at that time iv a condition to get up and 
runaway) when-a faticer passing by exclaimed, ¢ Zu 
ney pus mort, coquir, aud struck his lance through 
iny back: my head dropped, the blood gushed nito 
my mouth, a difficulty of breathing came on, and I 
thought all was over. : 
“Not long afterwards (it was then impossible to 
measure time, but | amust have fallen in less than 
ten minutes after the charge) a tirailleur came up to 
plunder me, threatening tu take my life, TP told him 
he might seareh me, directing hin to a small side- 
pocket, in which he found three dollars, being allt 
had. He unloosed my stock, and tore open ay waist- 
coat, then leaving me in'a ‘very uneasy posture, and 
was no sooner gone than ancthér:eaue up for the 
same purpose ; but assuring him Thad been plan. 
dered already, he left ine; when an officer, brmging 
ou some troeps, (to which probably the tiraifleurs 
belonged) and halting where TH lay, stooped down and 
addressed me, saying, he feared I was badly wound. 
ed. Treplied that 1 was, and expressed a wish to 
be removed into the rear, He said it was ageiust 





they gained the day, a¢ they probably would (fur be 
understood-the-buke of Welingtoo was killed, and 
that six of our battalions.vad surrendered) every at. 
tention in his power should be showy me. 1 cow. 
plained of thirst, aud he held his bsandy bottle to 
my lips, directing one of his men to ay ne straight 
on niy side, and place wi knupsach swder my head : 
he then passed on into the action, and | shel) mever 








, retire nto the fields againe, where they were wateh'd | 
j allthis aieht. 0 left them pretty quiet, and came 
home sufficiently weary and brokeo, Their spins 


know to whose geverosity J} was indebted, as J con. 
ceive, for wy life. Of what rank be was 1 cunuot 
say; he wore w blue great coat, By and by another 








and firing many times, and conversing with great 
gaiety all the while; at last he ran off, saying, 
* Vous serez bien aise d’entendre que nous allons 
nous retirer ; bon jour mon ami.’ 

* While the battle continued in that part, severa, 
of the wounded men and dead bodies near me, were 
hit with the balls, which came very thick in that 
place. Towards evening, when the Prussians came, 
the continued roar of the cannon among theirs and 
the British lines, growing louder and Jouder as they 
drew near, was the finest thing 1 ever heard. It 
was dusk, when two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, 
hoth of them two deep, passed over me in fall trot, 
lifting me from the ground, and tumbling me about 
cruelly: the clatier of their approach, and the-ap- 
prehensions it excited, may be easily conceived: had 
a gun come that way, it would have done for me. 
The batile was theu nearly over, or removed to a 
distance—the cries and groans of the wounded all 
around me became every instant more aud more au- 
dible, succeeding to the shouts, imprecations, and 
onteries of ‘ Vive U Empereur!” the discharges of 
musketry aad cannon, aud now and then intervals 
uf perfect silence, which was worse than the noise. 
{ thought the night would never end. Much about 
this time, I found a soldier of the Royals across my 
legs, who had probably crawled thither in his agony : 
his weight, convulsive motions, his noises, and the 
air issuing through a wound in his side, distressed 
me greatly; the latter circumstance most of all, as 
the case was my own. It was not a dark night, and 
the Prussians were wandering.about to plunder (and 
the scene in Ferdinand Count Fathom came inte 
my mind, though no woman, J believe, was there.) 
Several of them came and looked at me, and passed 
on; at length one stopped to exemine me. I tuld 
him as well as 1 could, (for 1 could say but little iu 
German) that IT was a British officer, und had been 
pluodered already: he did uot desist, however, aud 
pulled me about roughly before he left me. About 
au hour before midnight, 1 saw a soldier in an Eng- 
lish unifurm coming towards me; he was, I suspect, 
on the same errand. He came and looked in my 
H face ; 
h assuting him of a reward if he would remain by me. 
He said that he belonged to the 40th regiment, but 
had missed it. He released me from the dying man : 
being unarmed, he took up a sword from: the ground, 
and stood over me, paciig hackwards and forwards, 
At eight o'clock in the moruing some Englixh were 
ween at a distance ; he ran to them, and a messenger 
was sent off to Hervey. A cart came forme. I was 
placed iw it, and carried to a farm-bouse, abuut a 
inile and a half distance, and laid ia the. bed from , 
which poor Gordon, as | understood afterwards, bad , 
been earried out. The jolting of the cart, and the 
difficulty of breathing, were very painful. 1 had 
reecived seven wounds ; a surgeon slept in‘mny room, ' 
and I was'saved by continual bleeding, (120 ounces u 
two days, besides the great lss of blood on the ficld. 

“ The lances, from their Jength and weight, would’ 
have struck down my sword long before I lost it, if 
it had nut been bound to my hand. What became 
of my horse | know not; it was the best I ever had. 

“The man from the Ruyals was still breathing 
when I was removed in the morning, and was svon 
after taken to the hospital. 

“Sir Denis Pack said, the greatest risk he ran the 
whole day, was in stopping his men, who were tiring! 
on me aud my regiment when we began to charge.’ 
The French make a great clamour iu the action ;° 
the English only shout. 

“ Much confusion arose, and many mistakes, from 
similarity of dress. The Belgiaus, in pasticular, 
suffered greatly from their resemblance to the French, 
being still in the very same cluthes they had served 
in under Bonaparte.” 
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Scientific Potices. 


a 


NEW RIFLE GUN. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser.—We 
have seen a new modelled rifle gun, which promises to 
be of some consequence, and is said to be the inveation 
of Captain Artimas Wheeler, of this town. We have 
not had ‘sufficient opportunity to examine it s0 mi- 
nutely as to give a description of it that would do it jus- 
tice ; we are inclined to think it anew and important 
invention, more particularly in case of an action with 
an enemy. It has one barrel throuzh which the charges 
pass, that is of common length ; also seven short ones 
not much longer than sufficient w contain a charge each ; 
these have a pan attached to them, to contain powder 
for priming, and are kept perfectly tight by a slide that, 
covers them. These barrels are made to move circular- 
'ly round near the lock, which is also of new: construc- 
tion. After firing the first charge, the half cocking 
;moves by a spring, one of these short barrcls round, and 
jcontines it tight in the breech «nd of the long barrel, 
| Chrouggh which the charge must pass; the shutting the 





an of the Inck opens the slide which covers the priting. 
| ‘his gun is but little heavier than the common one; 
and when on¢e loaded, which requires little: more time 


}than to load a common rifle, it can be fircd as expediti- 
1 7 u ; ; 

/ously as will be convenicnt to cock the piece and take 
sight, until the seven are discharged. 


Mr. W. Anncsley has.ebtained a patent in tis coun- 
‘try and America for building vessels on a new principle, 
namely, by alternate layers of planks, the grain of 
which passes from stem to stern; and by other layers 
passing under the vessel from one gunwale to another. 
“hese are tree-nailed or bolted together, without. tim- 
‘bers, knees, breast-hooks, or stern; and without metal 
below, excepta few bolts in tlie keel, and the rudder 
irops. 








the order to remove eveo their own men, but that if) ieiieiabtba tos isthe. 


|| Hydrautics.—M is stated in the Baliimore Telegraph, 
of the 13th ult. that upon the preceding Thursday, 4 
| new engine from the manufactory of My. P. Lyon, of 
that place, received its first trial. She is deserthed as 
i} being of the fourth class, and as having exceeded the 
|| expectations of the nugnerous by-standers who witnessed 
| her performance. Sherequired but 18 mer to work her, 
and threw the water one hundred and seventy-one fect 
two inches. It came trom the pipe in a solid streani ; 
| there was no spray, and the principal bedy of water {ell 
, bevond 120 feet from the engine, at which. distance it 
‘struck with es much forcé as when it Grst issued trom 


vf tue amaltitude persinting, thus a little calmed, aud the aiinght abated, tuey tiraillear cameand knelt, and fired over me, teadiug the pipe. 


T-spoke tustantly, telling him who 1 was, and - 
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-THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Patural Mistory. 


OURANG OUTANG. 


e following amusing account of the habits and ex- 
soit of one of these rare animals, brought to Eng- 
and by Mr. ABEL, is from the Work of that Gentle- 
xan, lately published. 


rom his heel to the crown of his head, he is two 
inches. 

aie of the Ourang Outang is of a brownish red 
ur, and covers his back, arms, legs, and outside of 
hands and feet- On the back it is in some places 
inches long, and on his arms five. It is thinly scat- 
d over the back of his hands and fect, and is very 
prt. It is directed downwards on the back, upper 
and legs, and upwards on the fore arm. Ie is di- 
ted from behind forwards on the head, and inwards 
the inside of the thighs. ‘I'he face has no hair ex~ 
pt on its sides, somewhat in the manner of whiskers, 
da very thin beard. The middle of the breast and 
ly was naked on his arrival in England, but has since 
ome hairy. The shoulders, elbows, and knees, 
Maye fewer hairs.than other parts of the arms and legs. 
e palms ot the hands and feet are quite naked. 

Whe prevailing colour cf the animal's skin, when 
.d or seen through the hair, is a bluish gray. The 
lids and margin of the mouth are of a light copper 
ur. The inside of bis hands and feet are of a deep 
cer colour. ‘T'wo copper coloured stripes pass from 
armpits down each side of the body as low as the 


“A head viewed in front, is pear-shaped, expanding 
ythe chin upwards, the cranium being much the 
rer end. The eyes are close together, of an oval 
im, and dark brown colour. the eye-lids are fringed 
h lashes, and the lower ones are saccular and wrin- 
4. The nose is confluent with the face, except at 
nostrils, which are but little elevated : their open- 
s are narrow and oblique.-—The mouth is very pro- 
ting, and of a roundish mamillary form. kts opening 
arge, but when closed, is marked by little more than. 


ceptible when the mauth ds shut. ‘The chin pro- 
ts less than the mouth ; below it,a pendulous mem- 
ne gives the ap nce of a double. chin, and 
tis out when the animal is angry or much pleased, 
‘ach of the jaws contains twelve teeth, namely 
rincisive teeth, the two middle ones of the upper 
, being twice the width of the latteral ; two canine 
dsix double teeth. ‘lhe ears are smull, closely re- 
nble the-human ear, and have their lower margins 
he same line with the external angles of the eyes. 
he chest is wide compared with the pelvis; the 
ily is very protuberant. ‘I'he arms are long in pro- 
rtion to the height of the animal, their span mea- 
ing full'four feet seven inches and a half.— Whe legs 
short compared with the arms. sis 
The hands are long compared with their width, and 
th the human hand. The fingers are small and ta- 
ing: the thumb is very short, searceiy reaching the 
t joint of the fore-finger. All the fingers have very 
rfect nails, of a blackish colour and ove! form, and 
ctly terminating with the extremities of the tingers. 
e feet are long, resemble hands in the palms, and 
having fingers rather than toes, but have heels re- 
bling the human. 
set on at right angles to the-feet close to the heel, 
dare entirely without nails. ; 
The Ourang-Outang of Borneo is bo ga Prva oo 
walking in a perfectly erect posture. He betrays 
s in his whole exterior conformation, and never 
ifully attempts to counteract its tendency. 
The Ourang-Outang, on his ‘arrival in Java from 
tavia, was allowed to be gy at liberty till 
thin a day or two of being put on board the Cassar 
be conveyed to England; and, whilst at large, 
ade no attempt to escape ; but became violent when 
tinto a large railed bamboo cage for the purpose of 
ing conveyed from the island. ; 

n board ship an attempt being made to secure him 
a chain tied to a strong staple, he instantly unfast- 
edit, and ran off with the chain dragging behind ; 
t finding himself embarrassed by its length, he coiled 
once or twice, and threwit over his shoulder. ‘This 


pt he often br regi when he found that it would |! 


t remain on his shoulder, he took it into his mouth. 
‘After several abortive attempts to secure him more 
ectually, he was allowed to wander treely about the 
p, and soon became familiar with the sailors, and 
passed them in agility. They often chased him 
ut the rigging, and gave him frequent opportunities 
isplaying his adroitness in managing an escape. On 
tstarting, be would-endeavour to outstrip his pur- 
rs by mere speed, but when much pressed, eluded 
mM by seizing a loose rope; aud swinging out of their 
ch. At other times he would, patiently wait on the 
‘ouds or at the mast-head till his pursuers almost 
ched him, and then sucdenly lower himself to the 
k by any cape that was near him, or.beund along 
mainstay trom one mast to the other, swinging 
his hands, and moving them one over the ovheér. 
e men would often sbake the ropes by which be 
tg with so much violence as to make me fear his 
ing, but Lsoon found that the power of his muscles 
Id not. be easily overcome, -Wheo in a playful hu- 
ur, he would often swing within aray’s length of his 
surr, and baving struck him with bis baud, throw 
selt from him. : 
‘hilst in. Jawa, he lodged in a large tamarind-tree 
rmy dwelling; and furmed a bed by intertwining 
small branches and covering chem with leaves 
ringthe day, he would he with bis head projecting 
ond his nest, watching whoever might pass under, 
! when he saw any one with fruit, would descend 
obtain a share of it. He always recired for the night 
sun-set, or suoner if he had been well fed; and 
¢ with the sun, and visited those from whom he 
ritually received food. : 
du board ship he commonly siept at the mast-head, 
“t Wrapping himself ina sail, In niwking bis bed, 
ised the*greatest pains to remove every thing out of 
r Way that night render the surface oa w hich he in- 
ded to lie uveven; and having satistied himself wich 
‘part of bis arrangement, spread out the sail, and 
ng down upor it on his back, drew it over his body, 
metimes | preoccupied his bed, and teased aim by 
tusing to give it up. On these occasions he would 
Meavour to pull ibe sail from under me or to torce 
trom it, and would not rest tll f had resigned it. 
it was large enough for both, he woyld quietly lie 
niy tide, If wll che sails bappened to be set, he 


ld bunt adout tor some other covering, and cither | 


slone uf the sailor’s jackets or sbitts that happened 


arrow seam. Thelipsarevery narrow, and scarcely | 


The great toes are very short, | 


into their arms, and clasping them closely, derive 
warmth from their persons, screaming violently at 
| anv attempt to remove him. 

| His food in Java was chiefly fruit, especially man- 
| gostans, of which he was excessively fond. He also 
} sucked eggs with voracity, and often employed him- 
ijself in seeking them. On board ship his diet was of 
ino definite kind. He ate readily of all kinds of meat, 
and especially raw meat ; was very fond of bread, but 
always preferred fruits when he could obtain them. 

His beverage in Java was water; on board ship, it 
was as diversified as his food. He preferred coffee and 
tea, but would readily take wine, and exemplified 
his attachment to spirits by stealing the Captain's 
brandy-bottle: since hic arrival in London, he has 
preferred beer and milk to any thing else, but drinks 
wine and other liquors. 

In his attempts to obtain food, he afforded us many 
opportunities of judging of his sagacity and disposition. 
|He was always very impatient to seize it when held 
lout to him, and became passionate when it was not 
'seon given up; and would chase a person all over the 

ship to obtain it. I seldom came on deck without 
|sweetmeats or fruit in my pocket, and could never 
jescape his vigilant eye. Sometimes I endeavoured to 
jevade him by ascending to the mast-head, but was 
always overtaken or intercepted in my progress. When 
he came up with me on the shrouds, he would secure 
himseJf by one foot to the rattling, and confine my 
legs with the other and one of his hands, whilst he 
rifled my pockets. If he found it impossible to over- 
take me, he would climb to a considerable height on 
the-loose rigging, and then drop suddenly upon me. 
Or if, perceiving his intention, I attempted to descend, 





of the ship, and disappear,—On first witnessing this 





he would slide down a rope and meet me at the bottom 
of the shrouds. Sometimes I fastened an orange to 
the end of a rope, and lowered it to the deck from the 
mast head; and as soon as he attempted to seize it, 
drew it rapidly up. After being several times foiled 
in endeavouring to obtain it by direct means, he alter- 
ed his plan. Appearing to care little about it, he! 
would remove to some distance, and ascend the rig- 
ging very leisurely for some time, and then by a sud- 
den spring ‘catch ¢he rope which held it. If defeated} 
again by my suddenly jerking the rope, he would at 
first seem.quite in despair, relinquish: his effort, and 
rueh -about the rigging, screaming violently. But he 
would always return, and again seizing the rope, dis- 
regard the jerk, and allow it to run through his band 
till within reach of the orange; but if again foiled, 
would come to my side, and taking me by the arm, 
contine it, ‘whilst he hauled the orange up. 

This aninval neither practises the grimace and an- 
tics of ather monkeys,.nor possesses their perpetaal 








proneness to mischief. Gravity, approaching to.mee 
Jancholy, and mildness, were sometimes strongly ex- 
\pressed in his countenance, and seem to he the cba- 
racteristic of his disposition. When he first came, 
amongst strangers, he would sit for hours with his 
hand upon his head, looking pensively at all around 
him ; or when much incommoded by their. examina- 
tion, would hide himself beneath any covering that 
was at hand. His mildness was evinced by his for- 
bearance under injuries, which were grievous before 
he waé excited to revenge; but he always avoided 
those who often teased him. He soon.became strongly 
attached to those who kindly used him. By their side 
he was fond of sitting; and, getting as close to their 
persons as possible, would take their hands between 
|| his lips, aad fly to them for protection. From the 

boatswain of the Alceste, who shared his meals with 
him, and was his chief favourite, although he some- 
times purleined the grog and the buiscuit of his bene~ 
factor, he learned to eat with a spoon; and might be 
often seen sitting at his cabin dcor enjoying his coffee, 
quite unembarrassed by those who observed him, and 
with a grotesque and.sober air that seemed a burlesque 
on human nature. 

Next to the boatswain, I was perhaps his most in- 
timate acquaintance. He would always follew me to 
the mast-bead, whither I oiten went for the sake of 
reading apart from the noise of the ship; and having 
satisfied Bimsetf that my pockets contained no eata- 
bles, would lie down by my side, and pulling a top- 
sail entirely over him, peep from it occasionally to 
|| watch my movements. 

His favourite amusement in Java was in swinging 
from the branches of trees, in passing from one tree 
|to another, and in climbing over the roofs of houses ; 
on byard, in hanging by the arms fromthe ropes, and 
in romping wich the boys in the ship. He would en- 
tice them into play by striking them with his hand as 
they passed, arid bounding from them, but allowing 
them to overtake him and engage iv a mock scuffle, in 
which he used his hands, feet, and mouth. If any 
conjecture could be formed from these frolics of his 
mode of attacking an adversary, it would appear to be 
his first object to throw him down, then to secure him 
with bis hands and feet, and then wound bim with bis 
teeth. 

Of small monkeys on board, from Java, he took 
little notice, whilst under the observation of the per- 
sons of the ship. Once indeed he opeuly attempted to 
throw a small cage, containing three of them, over- 
board, because, probably, -he had segn them receive 
food of which he could obtain no part. But although 
he held s0 livJe intercourse with them when under our 
inspection, I had reason to suspect. that he was less in- 
diferent to their society. when free from our observa- 
tion, aud was one day summoned to the top-gallant 
yard of the mizen mast to overlook bim playing with 
ayoung male monkey. Lying. on, bis back, partiall 
covered: with the sail, he for some time contemplated, 
with great gtavity, the gambels of the nonkey which 
bounded over him, but at Jength caught him by the 
tail, and tried fo. envelope him in his, covering. — lhe 
monkey seemed to dislike the continement, and broke 
trom.him, but again repewed its gambo}s, and although 
frequently caught, always escaped. ‘The. intercourse, 
however, did mot seem co be that of equals, for the 
Qurang-Outang never condescended to romp with the 
monkey as he ‘did with the boys of the sbip. Yet the 
imonkeys had evidently a great predilection for his 
|campany; for.whenever they broke loose, they took 

their way to bis resting-place, and weré often seen 
+ lurking about it, or creeping clandestinely towards him. 
‘There appeared to be no gradation in their intimacy ; 
j as they appeared as confidently familiar with bim when 
| tire t observed a8 at the close of their acquaintance. 
+ But although so gentle when nat exceedingly irrita- 
‘ted, che Qurang-Outang could be excited to violent rage, 
| Which be expressed by opening his mouth, showing his 
jteeth, seizing and biting those who were near him. 
iSometimes indeed he seemed to be almost driven to 
| desperation ; and on two or three occasions committed 
an act, which, in a ratjona} being, would have been 

called the threatening of suicide. tt repeatedly refus- 
‘ed an orange,when he attempted to take it, he would 








be drying, or empty @ hammock of its biankets Of) shriek violendy and swing furiously about the ropes, 


t Cape ot Goud mupe he suffered much from alow 
Uperature, especiuily early 10 the morning, when 
Would descend from the mast, sbudd riug with 
Ny aad runnis 3 up to any one © f Bis friends, climb 


then return and endeavour to obtain it; if again retus- 
j}ed, he would roll for some time like an angry child 
4 upon the deck, uttering the most piercing screams; and 
thes suddenly stafting up, rash turiowsly uver the side 
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act, we thought that he had thrown himself iuto the 
sea; but on a search being made, found him concealed 
under the chains. 

I have seen him exhibit violent alarm on two occa- 
sions only, when he appeared to seek for safety in gain- 
ing as high an elevation as possible. On seeing eight 
large turtle brought on beard, whilst the Casar was off 


speed to a higher part of the ship than he had ever be- 


fore reached; and looking down upan them, projected || 


his long lips into the form of a hog’s snout, uttering at 


between the croaking of a frog and the gruvting of a 
pig. After some time he ventured to descend, but 


but could not’ be induced to approach within many 
yards of them. Heran to the same height and uttered 
the same sound on seeing some men bathing and splash- 
ing in the sea; and since his arrival in England, has 
suown nearly the same degree of fear at the sight of a 
live tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this animal, as far as they 
fell under my notice during our voyage from Java; 
and they seem to include most of thos which have 
been related of the Ourang-Outang by other observers. 
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tvery broad piece welted in five places, which has 
also a heading ; it is trimmed down the fronts with 
a double fulness of muslin, in the middle of which is 
awelt. The body is made tight to the shape, and 
jhas a collar welted to correspond with the trimming. 
j Long sleeves, of an easy fulness, finished at the 
||wrist also to correspond, Over this: robe is worn a 
the Island of Ascension, he climbed with all possible |/spencer, which is composed of a new material, of # 
|beautiful pale canary colour; the waist is short, the 
{back a moderate breadth, aud the sleeve, which is of 
the same time a sound which might be described as lou “e —_ a a < _ rere —_ 
bust is slightly ornamented with evening primrose 

{satin ; the sleeve, which falls a good deal over the 
wich great caution, peeping continually at the turtle, Jhand, is also edged with it, and there is a narrow 
band goes across the wrist to correspond, The 
shoulder is yery tastefully finished with full puffs of 
satin, eaclt fastened down by a silk button of the 
same colour. The spencer comes up to the throat, 
The ‘head- 
dress is a French bounet, of the same material ; it is 
of a moderate size, and is finished at. the edge of the 
and tied under the chin 

with ribbon to correspond ; a bunch of flowers and 
an elegant plume of ostrich feathers are placed on 


and the collar of the dress falls over. 


brim with primrose satin 





4 Biograpdical Potices. 


To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


| 
idem 


The inclosed communication, extracted from the 


fellow-creatures in distressed circumstances, many 
of whom, by unforeseen and unavoidable misfor- 
tunes, are suffered to languish in a prison, doomed 
to lose their health and waste their vigour under the 
agonizing and helpless pressure of disappointment 
and sorrow. 

What real happiness might be diffused among 
many truly deserving families, were there a few more 
Lord Digbys to appear among us; what good they 
might do every yéar with a few pounds, which are 
often squandered without satisfaction to themselves 
or others. What better return can a generous mind 
enjoy, than the pleasing reflection that he can say 
ito himself, “1 have made a fellow-creature happy 
‘have removed a load of anxious misery from his 
mind! I have again restored him to the enjoyment 
of domestic endearment.” The individual ‘who can 


one side. Gloves and shoes, pale canary colour. 


Necklace and, car-rings, coloured stones. 


pository. 





thus act and thus feel, is truly an ornament to socie- 
ty, and worthy of being envied. 
Should you receive this communication favour- | 





give me pleasure to contribute occasionally to a work || 
which appears to me a very fit medium to supply } 
the reader with moral improvement, as well as ele- } 
gant information and rational amusement. 
I am, yours, &c. 

7th Sept, 1818, OCTAVIA, || 


LORD DIGBY 


| 
Having been indisposed, he resided for some days | 


at Mr, Calcroft’s house, lest his mother, whose af: |: 


ection for him was unbounded, might be too much || 
alarmed ; hut he removed as soon as possible, to | 
enjoy what he preferred to all human enjoyments— | 
the felicity of making a mother happy. Having the | 
most tender affection for his mother and brothers, 
he lived with them in a moderate, regular manner, | 
without indulging himself in those excesses the juve- | 
nile part of the nobility generally run into. 


the best of hearts, He was generous without being | 
ostentatious ; aud though he had travelled, medest || 
to a degree, 


person whatever. His Lordship’s mother and my |! 
valuable friend, Mr.. Fox, were twins, and the affec- 
tion which subsisted between them was as uncom- 
mon as the circumstance of their birth. Lord Dighy 
came often to Parliament Street, and 1 had by this 
means an opportunity of observing his conduct. At 
Christmas and Easter be was more than usually 
graye, and then always had on an old, shabby blue 
coat. Mr. Fox, who had great curiosity, wished 
much to find out his nephew's motive for appearing 
at. times in this manner, as, 10 general, he was esteem- 
ed, more than awell-dressed man. Upon his express- 
ing an inclination to that purpose, Major Vaughan 
and another gentleman undertook to watch his Lord- 
ship’s motions. ‘They accordingly set out, and ob- 
serving him to go towards St. George's Fields, they 
followed him, at a distance, till they lost sight of 
him uear the Marshalsea prison. 

Wondering what could carry a person of his Lord- 
ship's rank and fortune to such a place, they enquir- 
ed of the turnkey if a gentleman (describing him) 
had not entered the prison, “ Yes, Masters,” ex- 


and washing leather gloves. 


ENGLIisir Dinner Dress.—Round dress of fine 
ably, and give it a place in the Kaleidoscope, it will || Bengal muslin, with a superbly embroidered border ; 
the border surmounted by two flounces richly em. 
broi fered at the edges, and headed by muslin bouit- 
foné, run through with Clarence blue satin; Mei- 
nengen corsage of the same colour, with small _pele- 
rine cape, elegantly finished with varrow rouleaur 
Parisian cornette of 
| blond, with a very fall and spreading branch of full- 


of white satin‘ and fine lace. 


blown roses placed in front. 


The favourite colours are Clarence blue, rose co. 


lour, and lilac.—La Belle Assemblee, 





EVENING Dress.—A transparent gauze dress 
over a white satin slip; the bottom of the skirt is 
jornamented with: trimming composed of double 
gauze cut bias: the heading of this trimming is dis- 
posed in large plaits, the lower part falling in an 
easy fulness ; it 1s slightly festooned ; a row of paint- 
Life of George Aune Bellamy, the celebrated actress, |jed taffety goes round it, and a full-blown rose is 
illustrative of the late Lord Digby's character, is j|rlaced on each festoon, ‘The body is cut very low 
peculiarly calculated to be held up asa model, high- |)in the back of the neck, and shews the shoulders, but 
y worthy of imitation for those whom Providence }}it is so contrived as to eome high over the bosom. 
has seen fit to bestow the means of assisting their | Very short full sleeves, which, as well as the body, 

are elegantly ornamented with pointed tulle. Head- 
dress, the covonet cap, composed of white satin and 
tulle, with a slight intermixture of evening primrose 
satin. The upper part is entirely white satin; it is 
in the form of a crown; the lower part has a fulness 
of tulle round the face, which is very becoming. 
White 
kid gloves, and white satin shoes—<Ackerman’s Ke- 


PARISIAN WALKING Dress.—Round dress of 
printed muslin, of a cerulean blue, spotted with 
black, with bordered flounces of the sainé material 
to correspond ; between each Hounce ® layer placed 
of black brocaded satin ribband. Bonnet’ of straw- 
coloured gossamer satin, ornamented on the left side 
with a single full-blown rose, anda plume of white 
feathers. Cachemire savoir, and parasol of barbet 
blue, fringed with white. Slippers of pale blue kid, 
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LITERARY TRIFLING, 
pa 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 


TO THE EDITORS. 


The whimsical. verse cross-reading about Woman 
With a mgst beautiful figure, be was blessed with ||in your last paper, (page 28) reminded me of the 
following letter, constructed on the plan of eonvey- 

F Fin it strait for- 
He was never known to say an unkind |) ward, and afterwards omitting every alteruate line 
thing, orto be guilty of an unkind action, to any || It is but a miserable composition; but as your title 
of Literary ‘Crifliug is so unassuming, erbaps it 


ing Opposite meanings, by first reac 


may obtain a corner. 


A TRIFLER. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENEE, 


lowing to an intimate friend :— 

I cannot be satisfied, my dearest friend, 
blest as 1 am in tle matrimonial state, 
unless I pour into your friendly bosom, 
which has ever beat in unison with mine, 
the various and ardent sensatious which swell, 
with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
my almost bursting heart. I tell you my deat 
husband is the most amiable of men 
T have now been married seven weeks, and 
have never found the least reason nor cause to 
repent the day that joined us. My husband is 
both in person and manners far from resembling 
ugly, cross, old, disagreeable, and very jealous 
monsters, who think by confining to secure 
a wife, It ix his maxim to treat’ as 2 








claimed the fellow with an oath; “ but he is nota 
man, he js an angel; for he comes here twice a-year, 
sometimes ofiener, and sets a number of prisoners 
free: and he not only does this, bat he gives them 
sufficient to support themselves and their families 
till they can find employment. This,” cpntinued | 
the man, “is one of his extraordinary visits. He || 
has but_a few to take out to-day.” “ Do you know | 
who the geutleman is?” enquired the Major. “* We I 
none of us know him by any other masks,” replied | 
the man, “ but by, his humanity, and his blue coat.” |) 
The gentlemen having gained this intelligence, 
immediately returned, and gave an account of it to | 
Mr. Fox. As no mau possessed more humanity than || 
the Secretary of War, the recital afforded him ex- || 
quisite pleasure; but fearing that his nephew might || 
he displeased at the illicit manner in whica the in- || 
formation had been obtained, he requested that we || 


would keep the knowledge of it a profound secret. || 





| 
| 
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WaLkisG Daess—Av open robe, composed of 
jeconot muslin, and trimmed with mall muslim laid 





on full; the fulness is drawn in by welts; there are 
two round the buttom, and a heading, Over this ig 


bosom friend,..............8nd not as a 
play-thing, or menial slave, the woman 
of iis chowe.........6...++ Neither party, 
he says, should always vbey ymplicitly ; 
but each yield to the other by turns— 
Ao aucient maiden aunt, nearly + seventy, 
« cheerful, venerable, aud pleasant old lady, 
lives in the house with us:e-she is the de 
light of hoth the young and old:—she is ¢i 
vil to every one in the neighbourhvod round ; 
gencrous, charitable, and good to the poor, 
T am convinced my. husband likes nothing more 
than he does me He flatters me more 
than the glass; and his extreme intoxication 
(for so 1 must call the excess of his love) 
often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
of its object, and wish | could be moye deserving 
of the man whose name Lt bear, To 
say all in one word,....... aie wate +. and to 
crown the whole, ....,...,. my former jovey 
is now my tidulgent husband, iy fonduers 
is returned,..... eoee Ghd TF might have bad 
a prince, without the felicity I find ig 
him. Adieu! may you be as blest as Tam un 
able to wish, and that | could be guoge 
beppy: 








A young lady, newly married, beiny obliged to shew 
her husband all the letters she wrote, sent lhe foil- 
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—-Bortry. 


FOR THE RALKIDOSCOPE. 
TO COMMERCR. 
Commerce, nurse of splendid arts, 
Queen of all that wealth imparts; 
All that elegance and taste 
Have in their sphere of beauty plac'd ; 
All that luxury bestows, 
Joys that learned leisure knows, 
When (franchis'd from the servile toil, 
To dig for bread the scanty soil) 
She tastes the charm of letter'd ease, 
And distant realms of science sees. 
Long has it been, O Commerce, thine 
On Britain with bright rays to shine ; 
To bid her sens in triumph own 
That here was thy majestic throne ; 
And while thy stores of gradual wealth 
Gave her both liberty and health, 
Thy ardent spirit taught to rise 
An emulation to be wise ; 
To execute each social plan 
Of use or happiness to man ; 
On buoyant wing aloft to climb, 
In vision trace the steps of time 5 
To science’ clevated sphere 
Lift the adoring eye and ear ; 
Or, fancy freighted, to peruse 
The walks ef rapture with the muse. 
But now, on Britain's western shore 
Rolls the Pactolean stream no more ; 
Thy shining treasures backward stray, 
As speeds the refluent tides away, 
While lux'ry’s sons in silence mourn, 
And point to her impoverish'd urn. 
Commerce, ‘tis well ;—for in thy train 
Wars and unheard of vices reign ; 
Abundant stores of wealth impart 
Pride and ambition to the heart ; 
And envy fires the mad’ning breast 
To see a fellow-creature blest ; 
And sordid avarice denics 
To use the good thy pow’r supplies. 
Where doubt and dire suspicion rest, 
Sincerity forsakes the breast ; 
Nor honour can her power maintain 
*Gainst the corrupt desire of gain. 
If with associates such as these 
Thy barks alone can plough our seas, 
On Britain ne'er thy arts employ, 
Which only flatter to destroy. 
“  Ne'er for my country I'l desire 
A spark of thy ignoble fire ; 
But rather summon to her side 
Integrity, her steps to guide ; 
Rather desire that she may learn 
Jnterest in virtue to discern, 
Not led by sophistry away, 
Tn the dull clouds of error’s day, 
Bur, hearing truth, be timely wise, 
And while on virtue she relies, 
Be honour’s fair, unblemish’d crown, 
Her only garland of renown. 
Liverpool. E. G. 


RELIQUES OF CURRAN. 


Inder this head, in some of the Irish papers, there have | 
recently been published several short pieces in verse, | 
We shall occasion. | 
ally insert a specimen of them in the Kaleidoscope, on | 
account of the celebrity of the author, rather than the 


attributed to this eminent orator. 


intrinsic merit of these his juvenile efforts, which in 
our cstimation very il] merit the praise so injudiciously 
bestowed upon them by national partiality. 

LINKS, 
Addressed by the Yonthful Poet to Lady C. Rawnox, 
on hearing that Lady remark the melancholy strain 
which distinguishes the Music of * the Bard Cano- 
LAN.” 
Canonan, thy happy love 
No jealous pang—no doubt can prove; 
Thy generous Lord is kind as brave, 
And loves the Band, and scorns the Slave. 


And Chariotte listens to thy lays, 

And pays thee not with thoughtless praise ; 
The Hall of shells—the merry throng 
Demand thy mirth—demand thy sony. 


‘The cup with festive wreath is crown d, 
The frolick langh—the dance goes round ; 
‘Then, happy Bard, awake thy fire, 


Awake the heart-strings of thy lyre. 


Jnvoke thy Mare—thy Muse appears, 
Hut rok’d in sorrow—lrown'd in tears; 
No biythsome tale, alas! she tells, 

No glory of the Hull! of sheils. 


No wiirth she whispers to thy lays, 
No note of love—no note of praise : 
But to thy boding thoughts she shews 
The sleeping forms of Erin's woes. 


Phowe wayward tes Chat crown the slave, 
“hha that are wise 


at crush the brave; 








« Jur lives are meteors that a moment blaze, 
| Sparkle and disappear before the sight ; 
| 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














Sept. 13.: 
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The tyrant’s frown—the Patriot's doom— 
The Mother's tear—the Warrior's tomb. 

In vain would mirth inspire thy song, 

Grief heaves thine heart, and claims thy tongue ; 
From joy the strain to sadness turns, 

The BarD would laugh—the PROPHET mourns. 


ae 


FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


SONNET. 





Unlike the Summer-sun’s refreshing light, 
|That shining forth with health-dispensing rays, 

And glorious in his unrefracted might, 

Chasing afar the gloomy shades of night, 
jAll worlds and systems visits and surveys. 


|And yet amidst the world’s chaotic strife, 
| Some minds with high philanthropy are blest, 
| Kindly dispensing to the weary rest, 
Hope to the wretched—that sweet balm of life, 
That steals with gentle influence through the breast ; 
Love, pity, tenderness, that, unconfin’d, 
Grasp in their wide embrace all human kind. 





Xx. 





Imitation of Shakepeare's ** Blow, blow, thou winter's 
wind,” by Mr. Neele. 
Moan, moan, ye dying gales! 
The saddest of your tales 
Is not so sad as life, 
Nor have you e’er began 
A theme so wild as man, 
Or with such sorrow rife. 
Fall, fall, thou withered leaf! 
Autumn scars not like grief, 
Nor kills such lovely flowers ; 
More terrible the storm, 
More mournful the deform, 
When dark misfortune lowers. 


Hush, hush, thou trembling lyre ! 
Silence, ye vocal choir, 

And thou melliflueus lute : 
Fer man soon breathes his last, 
And all his hope is past, 

And all his music mute. 
Then when the gale is sighing, 
And when the leaves are dyingy 

And when the song is o'er, 
Oh! let us think of those 
Whose lives are lost in woes, 

Whose cup of grief runs o'er. 


A TRUTH. 
-— - 

Fill high the glass—yet higher still— 

Pleasure like this can never cloy 
Wine sure will banish every ill, 

And laughter is the proof of joy. 

_ Mistakea wretch ! the wine may drown 

The senses, but it drowns not care, 
And laughter is a veil that’s thrown 

T’o hide from every cye despair 
True bliss is like a quict scene, 

A summer evening's gentle breeze— 
“Tis silent all, and all serenc— 

Noise shews a heart that’s ill at case. 





distressed, I presume to solicit your advice in a 
dilemma so perplexing, that it cannot fail to excite 
your sympathy. 


note, were written upon the leaf of an ivory tablet, 
designed as a present to a certain lady, After hav- 
ing in vain endeavoured to introduce the subject m 
an appropriate and gallant manner, and having as 
clumsily essayed to convey it secretly into her ridi- 
cule, which | offered to carry for her, Ewas under the 
mortifying vecessity of returning with my offering 











lvariety, which it is the peculiar property of! the Ka 
| fe.doscopeto extubit, may alford me a bint by which 
)fmoy protit in my prescat overwhelming embarras- 
jment; ia which case, you shall have the prayers of 


Though one of her sparklers, a$ Cupid's were blind, 





TO THE EDITORS. 


Having ever found you prompt to succour the 


The lines, a copy of which accompanies this 


in my pocket ; and my only consolation was to place 
it bencath my sleepless pillow. — Perhaps the endless 


DESPON DENS. 
—_>> 
The traces your hand may iinpart 
To this tablet, will soon wear away : 
Ah! that those yeu have left on my heart 
Were as harmless and transient as they! 


An! why did I not shun a snare, 

Which leaves me unceasing to mourn; 
A prey to the torturing despair 

Of Love, without hope of return! 





AN IRISH IMPROMPTU, 
ON BEARING THAT A LADY HAD A BLEMISH IN 
ONE EYE. 





I swear by Saint Patrick's grandmother, 
The Divvil a flaw in rat cye could I find, 





HM*iscellancous, 


LAUGHABLE SCENE . 


(From the London Papers of September 9.) 


his business on Tuesday, was interrupted by a sailor, a 
showman, and a monkey, who arrived at the Justice- 
room, with a great multitude behind them. 

The monkey was making a mos® hideous noise, and 
the sailor and showman, who had been arguing on their 
way to the Mansion-house, were so completely absorbed 
in the subject of dispute, as not to take notice, for some 
time, of the autherity presiding. ‘The monkey, how- 
ever, was more respectful in his manners, and seemed 
to have a due impression of the dignity of the Magis- 
trate before whom he was brought. 

His Lordshi we | noticed the respectful demean- 
our of the menkey, called upon the sailor and showman 
to follow the example of the animal, who at that moment 
began to exhibit some of his most amusing tricks—such 
as pulling the shewan’s nose, untying his cravat, drag- 

ig open his waistcoat, &c. 

The Lord Mayor desired that if there was any com- 
plaint to be made, it should be upon. The 
sailor said that he and the monkey were the injured 
party ; the showman was the aggressor. 

His Lordship seemed to think that the monkey would 
be as well able to explain the matter as eituer of his 
companions, and this conclusion appeared to be just, 
for while the features of the men were agitated with pas- 
—_ the monkey’s was as grave as those of a philoso- 
pher. 

The monkey kept his eye fixed upon the Lord Mayor, 
and at the conclusien of every sentence from his Lord- 
~. uttered a piercing “ 

‘he sailer at length made his complaint. He stated 
that he went into Gilman and Atkins’ exhibition of wild 
beasts in Bartholomew Fair, and while he was looking 
at the curiosities, he recognized the monkey, which was 
now before his Lordship, to be his own property. He 
had purchased it for four or five dollars, at St. Kitt’s, 
some months ago, and upon his arrival in this country, 
he had lost it at Portsmeuth. Upon entering the show, 
he immediately told the nape diet it was his monkey, 
and have it he would. The keeper refused to give it 
up, and declared that his master bought it fairly 


for one 
ion with the 





The fw a here got into a high 
monkey, who had scized him with such violence by the 
nose as to make him roar out. The animal growing 
more and more averse to the controul of the keeper, 
held his paws out to the sailor, and moaned piteously. 

The Lord Mayor said, the only way for him to decide 
upon a case, in which there was positive assertion on 
both sides, was to leave the matter to the monkey him- 
self. His Lordship then directed that the monkey 
should be placed upon the table, and that each party 
claiming him should use his powers of fascination, in 
order to ascertain to whom the monkey was most at- 
tached. 

The monkey was put upon the table, but narrowly 
escaped death, from an attack made upon him by a dog, 
aconstant visitor at the Mansion-house. Having es- 
caped this danger, the Lord Mayor marked the effect 
of so important an adventure, and secing that the monkey 





' made a great ornithological discovery, that its promul- 


fled to the arms of the sailor (who shewed much con- 
cern) for protection, and that the animal throughout had 
evinced towards him the greatest attachment, he thought 
he was the rightful owner. The desired experiment, 
however, was now made, und the showman put a piece 
of stick into the monkey’s paw, and desired him to 
shoulder arms. Instead of obeying this order, the men- 
key struck the keeper on the head, and then threw it in 
his face. 

The sailor next called upon the animal, saying, 
* Jack, look sharp, and make a sa/am to his Lordship.” 
The monkey immediately stood erect on his hind legs, 
raised his paws to the top of his head, and made a low 
bow to:the Lord Mayor in the Turkish style. He then 
hugged and fawned upon the sailor as before. 

‘+ If any thing else is necessary,” said the sailor, ** to 
prove him mine, I can show it. There is a hole in one 
of his ears, which I bored in St. Kitt’s, for it is fashiona- 


|Specting the habitut of the potato, solanum tubcros 


Mansion-house.—The Lord Mayor, in the course of | 

































BIRTH-PLACE OF THE POTATO. 


The following article is just published in the Iq 
mington Watchman (of — 

ss we cto | Discovery.—Dr. Baldwin, late surge 
of the frigate Congress, has deasled the controversy , 


He found this <— wing abundantly on then 
side of the Rio de la Plata, in wild, mpeaiiseiel sit 
tions, unknown to the inhabitants, who do not even qj 
tivate this valuable plant, now so generally attended 

in most parts of the civilized wort It is found gr 
ing among the rocks on Monte Video, and in the vic 
tics of Maldonado, in the sand hills on the river sh 
as well as in low, moist situations, near streams of wets 
The largest tubers were not more than half an inch; 
diameter.” 

q A similar a - been made from another q 
er, as we infer from the subsequent h i 

London Monthly Magazine, oy aie _ 
** Don Jose Pavon, author of the Flora Peruvian, 
resided many years in South America, says: * The 
lanum tuberosum (potato) grows wild in the environ 
Lima, in Peru, and fourteen leagues from Lima, on 
coast. I have also found it wild in the kingdom of Chi 
The Indians cultivate it in great abundance in Peru 

Chili, and call it papas. It is also said to have by 
found in the forests near Santa Fe de Bagota.” 


it] 


al 





Niagara Fails.—Augustus Porter, Esq. the proprig 


of the American side of the falls of Niagara, some ti Th 
























































ble for the bucks to wear an ear-ring there. His left 
ed is marked by a fishing-hook, and part of his tail is | 

itten by a parrot that used to quarrel with him.” These 
marks were observed. | 

The Lord Mayor advised the showman to give up all} 
claim to the monkey, but he refused. The sailor re-| 
fused to part with the monkey, and the monkey would 
not part with him. ‘The disputants at length left the 
office, the monkey clinging to the neck of the sailor in 
the most affectionate manner. 





A Learned way of accounting for a Simple Event.— 
Some years ago, there were several large elm trees in 
the College garden, behind the Ecclesfastical Court, 
Doctors Commons, in which a number of rooks had 
taken un their abode, forming in appearance a sort of 
convocation of acrial Ecclesiastics. A young gentleman, 
who lodged in an attic, and was their close neighbour, 
frequently entertained himself with thinning this covey 
of black game, by means of a cross bow. On the oppo- 
site side lived a curious old civilian, who, obserying 
from his study, that the rooks often dropt senseless from 
their perch, or, as it may be said, without using a figure, 































hopp'd the twig, making no sige, nor any sign being 
made to his vision to account for the phenomenon, set 
his wits to work to consider the cause. It: was proba- 
bly during a profitless time of peace, and the Doctor, 
having yg of leisure, weighed the matter over and 
over, till he was at length fully satisfied that he had 


gation would give wings to his fame, and that he was 
fated by means of these rooks to say, 

* Volito vivus per ora virum.” 

His se-quill and foolscap were quickly in requisition, 
and he actually wrote a treatise, stating circumstantially 
what he himself had seen, and in conclusion, giving 1t 
as the settled conviction of his mind, that rooks were 
subject to epilepsy ! 


Premature Funeral Oration.—The death of M. Per- 
rier, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, has occasioned 
a strange mistake. The Secretary of the Royal Socicty 
of Sciences, happens to -be also named Perrier. At a 
recent meeting of the latter body, the Chevalier : 
entered with a countenance woe-begone, took his place 
among his brethren, then solemnly stood, drew forth a 








manuscript from his pate, and with a voice of the deep- 
est sorrow, began a funeral oration on his ** deceased 
friend.” What was his surprise, when the ** deceased 
friend” stood up from the President’s chair, which he 
filled, (the panegyrist was so blinded with tears as not 
to observe him soonef,) declined the h nour about to be 
conferred on him, thanked his friend in. the warmest | 




















since purchased Goat Island, lying in Niagara tiv 
dividing the falls. This island, eing situate in ¢ : 
rapids, has hitherto been deemed quite inaccessible, 
dangerous of access; there being only one point to ‘ 
proach it, and that by putting into the river a mi ‘ 
more above the falls, and then dropping down betwa . 
the rapids on the head of the island. ‘This way, h inte 
ever, could not always be considered secure, as the cip: 
mismanagement of the boat in departing the island w 
be fatal. In order, therefore, to approach the island 12° 
safety, and to improve it to advantage, the enterpris Mic 
proprietor has constructed a bridge thirty-four rods im rati 
ength, founded on eleven piers, each pier when fil | 
| will contain fifty tons of stone ; and, from the size of one 
ree and their foundation being solid rock, it is‘ refr 
fidently believed that the bridge will be permanent. Hot 
is the intention of Mr. Porter te cultivate this enchanti 1 
island, and erect thereon suitable buildings for the me 
commodation of strangers and others, who desire to ess 
one of the grandest curiosities of nature in a newd AND 
racter. ‘This island contains eighty acres of land, and th 
from ninety te one hundred wide, t mI 
esther wel 
GuILpHALL.—Human Teeth.—T. Light was twen 
with having robbed the house of Mrs. Smedley, late Ah 
on a Sunday, while the family were attending divi whic 
service, of £50 and some plate.—Sarah Willett st they 
that on Sunday, about eleven o'clock, she saw three 1 less 
tying a bundle up at the prosecutrix’s door; one h 
em was about the height of the prisoner, of the they 
complexion, but his beard was more grown, and mem 
wore his hair longer than that of the prisoner. § law 
would not undertake to swear that the prisoner was 1} 
of the men she had seen.—Alderman Heygate: Wh te 
and what are you ?—Prisoner: I live at No. 10, Lyow whic 
street, New Kent-road; I am a dealer in huma ih of ¢ 
by profession.—Alderman: I never heard of suchapn: ffe 
fession before.—Prisoncr: It is not anew one; 1 sy _— 
the chief’ of the dentists in England and France me to ta 
human teeth.—Aldcrman: Does the officer know aml mitte 
thing of him?—Officer: I know heisa resurrection ri 
There being no evidence against the prisoner, he prise! 
discharged. An officer in the court stated, during tq Tatior 
conversation, that he knew a man who had realm ried i 
between 4 and £5000 by the sale of teeth, which he f 
ersons in his em loy had procured on the fields ¢ volt an 
eipsic and Waterloo! priate 
meno -_ ancon fe fore ti 
ru i : and fi 
o Correspondents. soners 
; _—_- sion Ci 
The communications of B. are peculiarly adapted toi! comm: 
nature of our work, and shall be attended to. W well 
hope te hear irequently from the same quarter, . fit 
bet LOR PRURE Sie olitar 
N. is informed that we have 1ot forgotten his palm all the 
but we must be permitted the privilege of selecti * 

" perm the privilege of se Pris 
the time fer the insertion of any communication; rison 
the exercise of which discretionary power, so provid 
circumstances influence our decision, that it wil the pre 
be almost as impracticable as it would be-tires hey s' 
to detail them. é Se 

jnterio: 
Had the case submitted to us by Dusronpews, dime 0 be 
involved in any of the ordinary intricacy of love commi 
fairs, we should not have presumed to cfier d 
opinion ; aware as we are of our incompetencd — 
form a correct judgment upon such delicate subj this we 
His case is so plain, however, that no one, ex would | 
a swain as blind as the mischievous urchin who of disci 
so bewildered him, could mistake his course. If - 
has not the courage to present his effering in prop conditi 
‘persona, as true lovers are expected.to do upon’ offende 
occasions, with bended knee and imploring eye, roper 
him send it by proxy; which he may so cont prop 
to do, that the lady shall know as little about on 
swain who addresses her, as she probably cares. and the 
From the despairing: tone of Desronnens, we justice | 
expect to hear of some desperate act in the next liscin)} 
tuary. The Swan is said to warble a few nozes Cisciplir 
fore it finally quits this sublunary scene, an tion of t 
snivelling strain of our correspondent, leads w that mu 
think, that the practice is beginning to extend it ° 
to the less classical Goose tribe. Let us adi ~~ 
Desronpens to leave off scribbling: verses, § othill- 
which evidently he has no very sublime genius; “Vor 
if he will persist osed 
——— ————— in spite Lgpracky 
Ot nature and his stars to write, a new 


that pris 


let him remember the homely proverb, that: sie 
Paris, a 


Saint heart never won a fair lady.” Let him abao 

















She bothers me so with the OTHER. 
DENNIS BRULGRUMDERY 


terms, and p , amidst roars of laughter, to 4 
journ the reading of the oration sine die. ParisPapers. 


his pitiful sneaking signature, Desronpens, 4M offences 
write away boldly under that of ** Nil Desperand m ctrop : 
é- 0 
If “ Literary ‘I'rifliog” and downright nonsense they sho 
synonymous terms, the effusion of Momus WAH pline ma 
be entitled toa most prominent situation. trained t 
The Lines wy wh agp s——the leer of P. Nthe Live the 
of C. have been received. that 
Stat 
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